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but French or German. The papers on experimental 
mechanics and other parts of elementary physics, and 
the paper on elementary inorganic chemistry are, with 
three other papers, alternatives of which two must 
be taken. 

The case for additional recognition of science has 
been put so well by a distinguished naturalist who 
was a member of the syndicate, and one of the three 
who did not sign the report, that we cannot do better 
than quote his words. “ The real substitute for Greek, 
and the only worthy substitute as it seemed to him, was 
science. If they are not to meet art let them at least 
meet truth. Let the boys know the place man had 
in nature. It- seemed to him shocking that they 
should turn out hundreds of men every year who 
had not the faintest idea of what was going on in 
nature, in combustion or chemical decomposition, 
and who knew nothing of the relation of man to the 
animal world.” 

The present issue does not lie between the friends 
of science and the friends of letters. Nearly one- 
third of the classical staff at Cambridge are on the 
side of reform, and amongst them are many of the 
men who have built up the present classical tripos 
until it is amongst the biggest of the Cambridge 
schools. A majority of the university professors and 
readers other than those in mathematics and natural 
science are on the side of the syndicate. The head 
masters are half-heartedly with the syndicate, a 
majority of the Head Masters’ Conference and the 
Head Masters’ Association desiring the exemption 
from Greek of candidates for honours in mathematics 
and science. A very large majority of the assistant 
masters in secondary schools are in favour of the 
change, and it must not be forgotten that the 
assistant masters have a far more intimate experience 
of the actual teaching of the boys than have the head 
masters. 

A certain number of the resident members of the 
Senate have declared their intention of not voting. 
Some of these are tutors and coaches, who, whik 
agreeing with the general principles of the report, 
fear that the proposed examination will be so difficult 
that their pupils will fail to pass. Amongst the 
residents who intend to vote there is now a majority 
in favour of the report. If the matter rested upon 
the Cambridge vote there is little doubt which wav 
it wrnuld go. The result, however, rests on the vote 
of a large electorate of which the resident members 
form roughly one-tenth. From the fact that the 
committee for supporting the proposals has issued 
a very long list of supporters, and from the fact that 
the committee opposed to the proposals has thought 
it more politic to publish but a short, select list, 
there is a strong feeling of confidence that reform 
may this time win. But the duty of voting cannot 
be too strongly urged. A single vote may decide the 
issue. 


FOLK-TALES OF PLAINS INDIANS. 

A NOTICEABLE addition to the literature of 
-*’*■ American folk-tales has been made by two recent 
publications of the anthropological series of the Field 
Columbian Museum Publications. Vol. v. of this 
valuable series is devoted to the traditions of the 
Arapaho by Drs. G. A. Dorsey and A. L. Kroeber, 
collected under the auspices respectively of the Field 
Columbian Museum and of the American Museum of 
Natural History. The authors worked independently, 
and in many instances collected variants of the same 
tale; but they have published all as they were collected 
rather than amalgamate the two versions of the one 
legend. Certain incidents in the tales are translated 
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into Latin, and even some whole tales are similarly 
translated. A synopsis is given at the end of the 
volume of each of the hundred and forty-six tales, a 
feature that will prove of great use to the student. 
There are one origin-myth and three or four culture- 
myths ; a large number of the stories refer to an in¬ 
dividual called Nihan^an, whose doings were fre¬ 
quently of a reprehensible nature. No. i of vol. vii. 
of the same series contains a collection of forty folk¬ 
tales of the Osage by Dr. Dorsey, w'ho admits that this 
collection does not adequately represent the traditions 
of the tribe. The Osage are of Siouan stock, and are 
now degenerating rapidly, as they are very lazy and 
much addicted to drink; further, the use of the peyote, 
or mescal, among them is rapidly increasing, and for 
these reasons there was great difficulty in engaging 
the attention of the old men for any length of time. 
In No. 20, “ The Rabbit and the Picture,” we have a 
tar-baby episode. An abstract is given of each tale. 

A third collection of folk-tales by Dr. Dorsey is 
entitled “Traditions of the Arikara these were 
collected under the auspices of the Carnegie Institu¬ 
tion at Washington, and the eighty-two tales con¬ 
stitute Publication 17 of that institution. The 
Arikara belong to the Caddoan linguistic stock, and 
were formerly closely allied with the Skidi band of 
Pawnee. Like the Skidi, they constructed the earth- 
lodge, and their social organisation and religious 
ceremonies in general were also similar. An examin¬ 
ation of the tales shows, as might be expected, many 
points of resemblance with those of the Skidi ( cf. 
“ Traditions of the Skidi Pawnee,” by G. A. Dorsey, 
Memoirs of the Am. Folk-Lore Soc., vol. viii., 1904), 
but it is apparent that the mythology of the Arikara 
contains many elements not found among the Skidi; 
possibly it will be found that there are Mandan 
affinities, but material for this comparison is not yet 
available. Two tales narrate the creation of the 
earth by the Wolf and Lucky-Man, and the creation 
of people by Spiders through the assistance of the 
Wolf. The variant tales of the emergence of the 
Arikara from the earth are undoubtedly original. In 
several tales a poor boy is a culture hero; in one case 
he was the son of a woman who climbed to heaven 
and married a star; his greatest work was freeing 
the land of four destructive monsters. The Sun-Boy 
made long life possible after a series of contests with 
his powerful father. Another boy, Burnt-Hands, 
saved his tribe from despotism and famine, and 
furnished by his life a perpetual example to the poor 
of the Arikara of the value of honest and long-con¬ 
tinued effort. Some tales are rite-myths, as they refer 
to the origin of a ceremony or rite, or to incidents 
connected with a ceremony. In one tale is found an 
interesting account of the origin of the well known 
ring and javelin game of the plains, which is really 
part of the ceremonial calling of the buffalo (bison); 
the tale also relates the origin of the buffalo dance. 
Eleven tales relate to animals; in all of them the 
coyote plays a prominent part, always as a mean 
trickster, and committing deeds that generally result 
disastrously to himself. Several are ordinary tradi¬ 
tions, in some of which the supernatural crops up. 
Abstracts are given of all the tales. 

Another memoir on folk-tales, entitled “ The 
Mythology of the Wichita,” by Dr. Dorsey, forms 
Publication No. 21 of the Carnegie Institution. The 
Wichita are a small and dwindling tribe of Caddoan 
stock who differ somewhat from the surrounding 
plains tribes; both men and women tattoo, they are 
very moral and good natured, and their home life is 
extremely well regulated. The pursuit of the bison 
was secondary to that of agriculture, and, as among 
the Pawnee, many of their most important ceremonies 
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were concerned with the cultivation of their fields. 
All the details of the grass-lodges were symbolic. The 
social organisation was by villages, at the head of 
each of which was a chief and a subchief. Election 
to the chieftainship was never through heredity alone; 
it was possible for the youngest and meanest-born boy 
of the village to rise to this position through bravery, 
generosity, and kindness. In general, the gods of the 
Wichita are spoken of as “ dreams.” The sixty tales 
refer to the first period or Creation, the second period 
or transformation, and the third period or the present. 
A few tunes are given by F. R. Burton. Three long 
Wichita tales by the same indefatigable observer will 
be found in the Journal of American Folk-lore (vol. 
xv. p. 215, xvi. p. 160, xvii. p. 153). Legends of 
ancient time were related that the listeners might 
realise that evil creatures and monsters and evil spirits 
no longer exist; they were removed from the earth 
and their destructive powers taken from them by 
Wonderful Man, who knew that the world was 
changing, so that human beings might be human 
beings, and animals exist as animals to serve as food 
for man. But, above all, the value of many stories 
for the young lay in the lesson taught by example 



PtG. l. —H upa woman soaking acorn meal on the river shore. The meal 
is placed in a crater of sand, water is he ited in the basket to the right 
by dropping hot stones into it, and the hot water is ladled out by means 
of a basket-cup and poured over the meal until it loses its bitter taste. 

that bravery and greatness depended solely upon 
individual effort, and that there might befall him the 
same longevity and good fortune as was possessed by 
the hero of the tale. 

In the handsome volume which contains the ninety 
traditions of the Skidi Pawnee collected by Dr. 
Dorsey, there are fifteen plates and some interesting 
ethnological and explanatory notes. The village was 
the basis of the organisation of the Skidi, no trace of 
the clan having been found. Each village possessed 
a sacred bundle, and marriage was endogamous in 
each village. The religion of the Pawnee reached a 
higher development than that of any other of the 
plains tribes, and its ceremonial side was especially 
developed among the Skidi. Each bundle ceremony 
and each dance was accompanied, not only by its 
ritual, but by its tale of origin, and all of these are 
regarded as personal property. Dr. Dorsey makes 
some interesting remarks upon the owmership and 
telling of the tales. Of these some are cosmogonic; 
a number tell of boy heroes in W'hich the path to re¬ 
nown is due to fixity of purpose and a humble spirit. 
Numerous tales relate to the tricky coyote; these are 
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told whenever the men assemble during the winter 
months, but never during the summer, or rather 
during those months when snakes are visible, for at 
such times the Coyote-Star directs the Snake-Star to 
tell the snakes to bite those who talk about the coyote. 
In one group of tales there is a marriage between 
humans and animals, or the transformation of a man 
into an animal. 

The first volume of the University of California 
Publications, American archaeology and ethnology, 
contains a study of the Hupa by Mr. P. E. Goddard. 
The Hupa Indians occupy the beautiful lower valley 
of the Trinity River; so secluded was it that sixty 
years ago the news of the coming of the white man 
had not reached the inhabitants. The people seem 
to have lived a simple, peaceable life; their social 
organisation was very simple, but more information 
is required. A family consisted of a man, his wife 
or wives, his sons and their wives, the unmarried 
and half-married daughters and unmarried or 
widowed brothers and sisters of the man and of his 
wife. There appears to have been a classificatory 
system of relationship. The next social unit was the 
village; a man lived and died where he was born; 
the women married into other villages. Each village 
was ruled by the richest man. There seem to have 
been no formalities in the government of a village 
or tribe. There was a deep undercurrent of religious 
feeling, and a great reverence for the spoken word. 

The texts are word for word translations and 
anglicised versions of fourteen myths and tales, and 
thirty-seven texts relating to the dances and feasts, 
the majority of which are formulas. The latter are 
of especial value, as it is usually so difficult to get 
the exact words of a magical formula. Thirty excel¬ 
lent heliotype plates embellish the volume. 

Mr. Goddard and the university authorities are 
alike to be congratulated on this excellent piece of 
work, which augurs well for the success of the new' 
department of the University of California. 

A. C. H. 


.4 NATURALIST’S JOURNALS 

'PHIS daily journal of an observant field-naturalist 
may be heartily welcomed by every lover of 
country life and country scenes. It is true the style 
is somewhat scrappy and staccato, but this is to a 
great extent unavoidable in a work of this nature, 
and is, after all, no great drawback, although we 
think it might have been somewhat modified during 
the revision for press. Mr. Robinson, who is 
already no stranger to the reading public, has the 
good fortune to be a resident in Norfolk, the county 
par excellence of redundant bird-life and of 

enthusiastic bird-lovers; and he is therefore practically- 
assured of a number of sympathetic readers, for every 
dweller in Norfolk likes to be acquainted with all that 
is written about his own district. 

To the general reader the most attractive feature 
of the book will almost certainly be the large series 
of exquisite reproductions from photographs of animal 
and plant life, taken, w-e infer, by the author him¬ 
self. Where all are of such high excellence, it is 
difficult to make a selection; and the illustration 
we present to our readers as a sample must not be 
regarded as either better or worse than its fellows. 
It has been chosen on account of its depicting, an 
interesting phase of bird-life. 

As a rule, the author has nothing specially new r to 

1 “The Country Day by Day.” By E. K, Robinson. Pp. xix + 371 
illustrated. (London; W. Heinemann, 1905.) Price 6 j. 
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